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creation of technical colleges closely related to local needs,
in which the education was specifically limited by severely
technical considerations. There was a separation here
between scientific and cultural education that was full of
menace for the future. It extended to die new universities,
and when Mason College, that was afterwards to be the
University of Birmingham, was founded in 1870, its
declared object was
to promote thorough, systematic education and instruction
adapted to the practical, mechanical, and artistic require-
ments of the manufacturers and industrial pursuits of the
Midland District ... to  the exclusion  of  mere   literary
education and instruction, and of all teaching of theology.
In signs such as these of a new emphasis on science we
see also the clear antithesis that was created between a
purely cultural education that is almost forced to glory in
its uselessness and an education of lower prestige con-
cerned with socially important studies but almost entirely
separated from the great traditions of learning. It is almost
inevitable that, faced  with the  challenge of  the new
scientific knowledge, Newman should lend his superb
writing to a defence of the view that the function of the
university was to enshrine useless knowledge; inevitable,
too, as scientific studies, edged their way  through the
reluctant doors of university and public school, that they
should be forced to dissociate themselves from any social
responsibility by proclaiming their own purity and even
their own uselessness. Against the heritage of such disas-
trous separations, complicated by the irrelevant factors of
social prestige, all subsequent attempts to achieve a rational
curriculum have had to strive.
If we turn from secondary to primary education and